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THE CONSEQUENCES OF AGE AT 
FIRST CHILDBIRTH: FAMILY SIZE 




Fai/iily size is important to the social ind economic well-being o.f families* 
nus^er of children in 



The number of children in a family can greatly affect the adequacy of a family's 
income. For this reason, the Department of Health, Education and Welfare considers 
both family income and composition in its measure of poverty. In 1975, 8.2 
percent of two-person' families fell at or below the poverty level compared to 
13.5 percent of: families with five or more persons (Brown, 1976: Table 13). 
Besides economic well-being, there is evidence that children from large families 
obtain lower IQ scores (Zajonc, 1976) and that a large proportion of children 
in high-parity families were not prenatally wanted' (Weller, 1976; Westoff, 1976.) • 
Finally, and probably intervening between family size and househo^J^ income and 
poverty, there is a well documented negative association between family size- - 
and labor force participation among women (Sweet, , 1968; Mason, 1974). It ,is ; 
therefore important to establish the'l^ffect which the age at whi-ch a young 
woman has her first birth can be expected to have an her later chlldbearing. 



early aRe is associated with a high proportion of subsequent unwanted births. 
Given evidence that the majority of- teenage first births are unplanned 
(Zelnlk and Kantner, 1974; Preaser^ 1976), and that parous young women are 
more likely to experience a pregnancy than are nulliparous women (Dempsey, 1970), 
it seems that an early first pregnancy is likely to be followed by other births 
in fairly rapid order, exceeding the preferences of the mother and resulting in 
larger eventual family sizes.' ^ 

Modt previous work that ,has approached this issue, both abroad. and in 
Lhe United States, has concentrated upon age at ^irst marriage* In those 
developing countries in which intercourse typically occurs only after marriage, 
.a yoimg age at a marriage is so regularly associated with higher fertility 
(Kim, 1974), that a standard recommendation for lowering the birth vrates in 
such nations has been to raise the average at first marriage (e/g. , Ehrlich 
and Ehrlich, 1970). Analysis of the 1970 National Fertility Study data has 
produced a similar conclusion for the United States, **Probably the best 
single predjLctor of fertility uncovered in our study is age at marriage" 
(Westoff, 1975). ' " 

However, given the increasing tendency for couples to postpone child- 
bearing after carriage (U.S. Census Bureau, 1978) ^together with a reduction 
'in the age at first intercourse in the United States, and an increase in the 

7 

incidence of premarital sexual expetience (Moore and Caldwell, 1977; Zelnik and 
Kantner, 1977), the association between age^ at marriage and eventual ferti-» 
lity may be breaking down. Actually, age at first birth may have always been 
the preferred fertility predictor. ' ^ 

Several studies that have looked at the impact of age at first birth bn 
later fertility have uncovered strong associatiotis. Bonham and Placek (19755 ^ 
report preliminary results /rom two large data sets that indicate a strong 



LITERATURE RICVIEW /\ND HYPOTHESIS DEVELOPMENT 



Presser (1971) has argued persuasively that the occurrence of axj early 
first birth can have a critical impact on the size of a young woman's com- 
pleted family. 

The impact of the mother role on participation in other 
roles is greatest at the time of the first birth- • . When 
nonfamilial role options to be shared with motherhood, and 
possibly wifehood, are limited to a few low status choices, 
subsequent fertility — wanted or unwanted, legitimate or 
illegitimate — may* be easier to accept- Consequently, 
motivation to effectively practice contraception and/or' 
abortion after an early unwanted first birth may be minimized. 

The lack of exposure to alternate roles that is likely to occur when a 

teenager's time and energy must be devoted to the continual care of an infant, 

may well result in a life more -centered on motherhood than would have been . 

the case if exposure to and experience with other roles had taken plac^. In 

addition, the reduction in education (Waite and Moore, 1978; Moore et_ al , 1978) 

suggests that Presser is probably correct that early iihildbearers have only a 

few, rather low status choices — most likely fairly uninteresting and low-paid 

jobs — that present alternatives to further childbearing. Low education has 

been found to be associated with less adequate contraceptive effectiveness as 

well (Michael, 1974). 

'Another reason to expect early childbearers to have larger completed 

families may be found ir^ differential fecundity. Utilization of contraception 

among adolescents ^^j^P inadequate in general (Kantnsr and Zlelnick, 1973) that ^ 

natural fecundity may be an important factor in selecting some girls into the 

ranks'" of mocherhood in the ^irst place and then, in* repeating pregnancy at an • 

above-average pace. Also, havine begun childhearing at a >^e,LNatively early 

age, a teenage mother has a longer exposure to t^ ri^k of childbearing. 

Bauifen and Udry (19^) report that reaching desired . complete!^ parity^at an 



I , 

negative aBHOciation between a^o dt first blrtlr and expected number of 
births among ever-raarrted mothers under age 45 (:jee Table 1)'. 

TABLE I 

ACE OF MOTHER AT FIRST LUR'ni BY rOT:VL 
lilRTIIS [ZIGPE-CTED PER' 1,000 VKR-:-L\RRIEn 
MOTHERS UT^IDER AGE ^5 

Birtha Expected Per 1,000 Ever Married Mochers 
A;;e .It Mationai Natality Survey, Mationai Survey of Family 

First Birth 1972 (.N ^ 2,318 ) Crowth. 1973 (^N 21.20n 

Under 13 "years ^ 3,393 3,76b 

13-19 vears ' 3, 126 3,224 

\ . ■' 

20-21 .7 3,106 ■ 3,050 



22-24 2,904 . 2,737 

25-29 2,354 ^ 2,494 

30+ ' . 2,937 ' - 2,144 . • 

Source: Bonhara and Placek, 1975, Table 2; presented by 
speqial permission of ^tithors 

7 ^ 

K^irstenberg's (1976) study of a sample of young, primarily black, premaritally 
pregnant mothers over a period of six years found these teenage "motfiers to' 
have conrsiderably more children in the five years f<^loving their^ first birth 
than: 4id a comparison sample of 'their classmates, 

Bumpass et al, (1978) have also found that women bearing thei^r fi^st 

- /' 

child during the teen years tend to hove higher subsequent fertility, as do 
women whose first conception occurred premaritally. Effects were foimd to 



i - 

be strongest in the inverval following first birth; btit effects lingered into 
the fourth interval. Similarly, Triissell and Menken (1978) report that 15 
years after their fitst birth, women whose first child was born' during their 
teen years have borne more children than women who initiated chiddbearing 
during their twenties. . ' •' * , ' 
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lid any analyses of the association between age at first birth and later 
fertility, it is of course critical to controller factors previously found 
to affect family size* Controls include socioeconomic background (Ryder and 
Westoff, 1971; Westoff, et al,, 1961; Whelpton, el al* , 1966), education 
(Bureau of the Census, 1975: Janowitz 1976) , race (Bureau of the Census, 1975),^ 
farm background (Westoff, et al. , 1961; Whelpton and Kiser, 1946-1948, Whelpton, 
et al., 196,6); and the nuc^er of respondent's Siblings (Johnson and Stokes, 1976). 

In analyses of the National . Longitudinal Survey (NLS) women at age 24, 
the respondent ' s .age in 1968,/ the yeaf of the'initial survey, is included as 

.■ \ ^ ■ ) 

a control, fo^ a cohorV^^^ef^ect. Thid-^s necesjsary because of the steady decline 

in fertility occurring during, recent years (Bureau of the jCensus , 1975^ Hudis, 1977; 



N.it. ii>n.'i 1 lAMUiM- [nr lU!,ilth r a t; I :i t. i r :i , l'»7M). An.tlvstvs tMipU>viiiK Mic Wuwl .itudv 

Iiu'Dinr Oyn.iinics ( P!; ID) • wdhwmi i n I im" v i i»wim1 in t ho v«mi' iiuiiuh* r«".jn.>ti- 

»iiMU.s who v:iry j^rLMt. ly in .im» . Con-; *m|uoiU L v . ( ht* r^.^-i poi^l ,mU ' s .iko in l'^7h 
siM'vns .1 ciMit roL toi' hot h a^^e OL>hort .iiui ^ i' LilC ^ vr 1 sta^tj. >incr only 
i)LiltT wojiHMi can satcly licf ai>;ut»il to iiavu* coinplrti'ti ^- ii L M i^oa r 1 n>; , in .iotnc 
anaLyso:^ wf physically ii.vi<h.i chr PSID sampLt^ iiito ub - samp 1 l' accorriihv, t 
the age ot Che woman. Aiid , oL comst], innasiir<'s i) l' a^u at tir^;t ;narrLi^;L? and 
pt-oinarital prrgnancv wLLL also bv uicLnded. AlLhoii^h roU^i.on and r L i ^ io s 1 1 y 
liave traditionally boon tound lo aitoct lamil.y si,:e (WostuLf, et aU» 19bl; ' 
Ryder aud Westotf, 1971) no ineasures we included in the UhS ^lurvev. Mea- 
sures are available tor PSID analy:ies\ however. 

Whether to include measures that control tor the labor force .status of 
the wife is a difficult question. Plausible arguments can "^be made that fer- 
tility affects employment (such that women with many children find working 
difficult or undesirable), that employment affects fertility (such that women 
who want or expect to work reduce their fertility), that simultaneous caus-* 
ality exists, and th^t the association is spurious and Sue to some other 
common antecedent factor (Welier, 1977; Waite and S tolzenberg', 1976). Waite 
and Stolzenberg (1976) have reported that labor force participation plans 
affect the number of children a woman plans to bear; but that childbearing 
plans have only a small effect on labor force part icipati-oa plans . On the 
other hand, it has been found that current or completed fertility is a^more 
ImportanjL predictor of pi?oportion of married life spent ih the labor force- 
than vice ;>ersa (Tickamyer and * Smith-Lovin , 1978). There is no accepted 
resolut;ion of this m^ter; we assume that like most sc^i^l "science issues, 
a great deal of reseaVch will probably fi^d that the ^direction of causality * 

varies* greatly among-v different groups, for example, by birth cohort, social 
« 

ERIC ' ' . ^ " 
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v^KV. In till* .ib»UMU-f .>t .1 hi i i 11 1 ( L I i t I' ! ,1 ( u! »' , h.iv»- li'rl^itMl ( ,i mui ( vui- 

liMU .Kul ifi.iMit l.ilxM toi-r»» ji.i 1 t 1 p.'U li)n .IS ;) r ( 1 1 r t o i" s ot foMilltv. Th i i 
i L I I'.'i 1 c-.Mi V I c L ion that in i i:iini)lr i^t vouhk, inothfi-i, t f.ius.il 'llr»M-i. umi 
is iiou\ ttM-tiLitv tt) Uil)t)f pa r t i t ip.i t i uii , .md fh.K inioiiK ^ old^M k^^mi- 

*M-.iti.)ii ot'PSII.) wotiuMi, li»tLlIUv h.u! a stioiimT ♦•ttoft ^Mtip K) vinrn t ( h.in l.ibor 

ti)rc*i» P'lrr ic Lpat ion h.i'J on tf:rtllitv. 'T,)ur r (M.son i n>.* is fluit. In a s.iinplt» 
V()unK ICS ()()nil('aL:.i .i L i oL wtiom havr ^iiil.lrfMi, it is t hr prrsmco ( hrsi* rhii- 

'iroii that .itti^cts ur[u'Lh»»r .uui how much a woman v;orj<.!; f iiuhI 1 a t. tnl , o» coursr, 
by hor attitudes about ouip loyniorit , child c.irr ^va i lab i I 1 1 v , and husband*-; 
a 1 1 i tiuies ) . Among older wottumi , labor iova? pa r L Lc I [)a t ion was tairlv tuicomnon 
amon^ mothers, and the j)resence and nujnber ol cliLldren were strong determinants 
ot employment. Theretore, labor torce participation i.s inore Likely to be an 
effect than a cause of family si*:e. One variable in the PS ID data get 
measures whether a woman worked early in marriage. Since for most womerr this 
jeriod is temporally prior to family building, this measure of lafctor force 
.variic ipat ion has been Included in the PSID regres s i^)ns . 
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MAT A 



'National Long i t-Uil 1 na L Survtw Vouuk WomiMi tNM.::) aiui thi'"rani'l .*>Lu»!y ol 
Ini.-omo Dvn-imli::* {P';i;)K Both survcvM wiM'i' iniriallv t 1 1» I in T^fiH ,in<i 

in each cAfir rfsponde^ts wfir I n t tMfv I fwcd annual Iv. Will I similar In' thrir 
tocus on oc()ni>init: an^l iMnplovnient I:iMues, tlu« two Mirvt^vs sarnpio 'luite <lltrer<'nt 
populat lon;t . ;\naLv?»oa rt'Purtcd \\vrr rrlv on fnteivU'w,s rondui:ttHl !)rtWffn 
Itf^H ,'md V)72 for the NL:.; ami between ]')h3 and P^7h tor the FSII). L-ach 
data set will be descrlb«-d In turn. 
'Hie National LongltutUnal '>ur^yoy or Yovm^ Vomvn 

The National Longitudinal Suj;yey ol" Young Wonuiu CNLS) is funded by the' 
L'.S. Department of Labor- to studv fi\\e labor market experiences ot c oil- temporary 
young women, it is designed by the Center lor Human Resource Research of 
Ohio State University and fielded by the U^S. Census Bureau. The initial 
wave in 1968 sampled over 5000 young women between the a'ges of 14 and 24. ' 
Attempts to relnterview these young women were made annually from 1969 
througl) 1975. Sample retention has. been very good. By 1972, the last year / 
considered here, 4625 respondents — 90 percent of the original sample — 
remained in the siirvey. Since the initial response rate was 94 percent, / 
data on nearly 85 percent of the sample that was initially drawn are availably 
for the current analysis. While these data are among the best available, . 
sample attrition may have reduced the original representativeness, and some 
caution in generalising to the entire population is necessary. 

In order to produce statistically reliable estimates for black women, 
households In^ enumeratloa district^ known to be predominantly black were 
selected at a, rate three times greater than the rate for white enumeration 



1 



\^ * distrl,cts«i In 1968, 3638 white women and 1459 black women weT^ interviewed. 
^ . (Sixty- tyo young women of other - races were interviewed but have been cbn- 
^fs^htly excluded from th^liif^ analyses.^because of -theirMiversityi ) A— 
^saiiple weight , was a^^signed to each individual case to correct for the fact 
^^^^that different grpups of the population had different probabilities o'f 
* selection, the weights were computed so that the sum"6^ the weights would 



^q^al jJi^sample size of 5159/ ~ > ' ^ 



/The NLS-data are e^ecially well-suited for a study of the consequences 
' of e^rjy childbearing because they follow young women through the teenage 
and young adult years when family^-rbuHding typically takes place. For a 
large proportion of the sample data on marriage and childbefring are not 

V 

retrospective but are gathered as the events occur. Because extensive infor- 
mation on the educational and work experience as well as the social and 
economic background of respondents was obtained, detailed comparisons can 
be made between women who became mo the r^^ while teenagers and other young 
women who postponed their childbearing. Such extensive data are not fre- 
quently available for so large or contemporary a sample. 
The Michigan Panel Study of Income Dynamics 

The Panel Study of Income Dynamics was inaugurated in 1968 to. provide 
information on short run changes in the economiiSTstatus of families and 
individuals. To this end, approximately 5000 families have been interviewed 
annually through 1978. Data obtained through 1976 are included in the 
current analyses. 

The original samjile consisted of a cross-section sample of dwelling 

units within tjhe continental United States plus a subsample of families 

interviewed in 1967 by the U.S. Bureau of the Census. Since 1968, the 
sample has .consisted of all panel members living in families that were 



\ i^f^^ the prevloiis year plus hewly-fbraed famlliea th^t include any • 

V^dif^t P^^i member who had moved out 'of the sample household sino^e 1968. - 
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The ■ °n of newly>formed famiiles has rWulted in an Incr/ase^ sample 
sU^ ^^^s sample attrition. ' ■ / ' 

^. losses were considerable (24 percent) in th^ f^rst"^ear fcut have 

bee<* ■'•Vely minor in recent years. However, the cumulative response rate 

inc^^^^^ initial and subsequent losses, is only 55 percent. The data' were 
wei^ ^ 1972 to adjust both for different sampling fractions and- for 

dlf^^^^ tites of nonresponse. Since* that time, attrition has not been • 

suf^^*^^ ^■^y great to warrant further adjustment, and the authors present 

nC^ t:h ' ^ K 

icjen txat estimates made from PSID data correspond closely with estimates 

ed»5 ^ - 

obtf^ ^om the Current Population Reports (Survey Research, Center , 1976, 



ev: 



-The j> ^ 

. ^ID was explicitly initiated to provide the best possible measures^ 
of i^^^ ^^^ts^ family incomes, individual wages, and employment history. 
Tl^g >^ Measures ate generally considered to be superior to estimates from 
the ^^^^ Population Survey (Minarik, 1975) , and tabular comparisons o^ 
botH show a high degree^ of congruence -on the weighted . distributions 

ofn^^ "^^dard demographic variables (Sawhill et al. , 1975). Despite the 
reas^^^ ^ that this provides, it s^ems extremely important to use, caution 
in g^^^ ^^ing from results to the entire United States population. 

i^e years 1968 to 1^75, all information is related to the head of 



the Consequently, little information is available on married 

wome^^ they are not defined a^ heads. Fortunately, in 1976, wives were 

also ^ "*"^wed, and detailed information on wives ^ labor force participation, 
fpni^^ ^ ^Sround, and earnings was obtained. In addition, wives su|(^lied 
on their age at marriage and age at /first childbirth, data that 
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■ cannot be ^riiiably obtained froi)l some of the interviews held with the 

husband, who^is defined as the head of the household, ^ * ^. 

Although initial plans called fo^^analyses on all women who turned 24, 
^ 30, 36, and 42 during the course of the survey,- it sopn became clear that a 
far richer" an^ more complete analysis could be done if emphasis were pla^d 

on the sub-set of wives and female heads who were interviewed in 1976. Moreover, 

\ ' - ' 

the number of women available for analj^sis^ was not . greatly diminished. t)f 2630 

wives and female heads aged 16 to 42 in 1968, 156 (6 percent) were not inter- 
viewed in 1976. For the 2474 wives and female heads in our sample who were 
interviewed, there is a wealth of information. The slight losjs in sample size 
seems far outweigh the additional information available on these women and 

their experiences. 
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. ^ANALYTIC STRATEGIES ^ 

\ The baSi<: Tlypofcftesis being explored is that a young age aT^the birth of 
/ a first child is directly Associated with higher subiequent fertility. In 
addition, the effect of a premarital birth and a young age at) first marriage 
will also be explored. 

Initially; the gross association between age at first birth and fer- ' 
tillty will be examined, controlling only for respondent race and socioeconomi 
status. Then the association between age at first childbirth and the pro- 
portion having second and third births, will be presented for PSID, 
respondents. In addition, for PSID women proceeding Co different parities, 
the mean interval between parities will be reported. 

Following exploration of simple associations we then proceed to multi- 
variate analyses of fertility so that the effects of age at first birth, pre- 
marital pregnancy, and age at ?irst marriage, plus appropriate control variable 
can be evaluated simultaneously. 

An initial multivariate analysis will focus on those NLS wometl ^o turn 
24 during the years of the surver^ Because this strategy "catches all tie young 
women at the same age, it pattially controls for the enormous life cycle var- 
iation in the lives of young women who ranged in age between 14 affd 24 in the 
first year of the" survey. Looking at women at age 24 is, of course, not -an 
analysis of completed fertility. It is of clear interest, nevertheless , as 
an indicator of family we ll-b'eing among young families. ^ Only those women who 
turn 24 during the survey are studied, since only for these women is there 
sufficient in formation for a multivariate analysis. 

wom.n'i'i.J" ^f^^^^ analyses, family size is included as a predictor of the 
woman s labor force participation and as a determinant of economic well-being 
Since the number of. dependents affects the adequacy of an income 



^ ^ 13 

f ■ ^ - ^ — , 

A similar set of regressions will then be reported for PSID respondents 

who have ever had children by 1976. Since many of these women in the PSID j 

sample are oldV^enough to have completed their family building--approximately 

90 percent of women age 35 having completed childbearing U.S. Census Bureau 

1978, Table 17) — these analyses more nearly approximate a traditional study 

of completed futility. In addition to analyses of the entire PSID sample, 

regressions for women aged 35 to 52 in 1976 have been conducted separately 

from analyses of women aged 22 to 35, Because of 'the importance of race 

to so many life outcomes, separate analyses will also be reported for blacks 

and whites. ' • 
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Measurement of Age at Firsr Birth i 

Neither ^the NLS nor the PSID contains a childbearing history for women. 
Consequently it was necessary, t^ construct such a record for all respondents. ' 
The procedure by which this was done for each data set will be described. 
The National Long itudinal Survey of Young Women . To develop a measure of the 
young woman's age at first birth , the household record in 1968 was 
searched for any. sons or daughters of the respondent. The age of the oldest 
of the respondent's children was subtracted from the respondent's age in 1968 
to yield age at first birth. First births which occurred in subsequent sur- 
vey years were identified by searching the household records of childless re- 
spondents. Whe?l a first birth was identified, the respondent's age at the 
last interview was assigned as her age at first birth. Since exact bicth dates 
are not known' for either the respondent or her children and age is coded only 
in full years for respondents and children over three, the measure of age at 
first birth contains some error. Where some uncertainty existed our decision 
rule erred by assigning the older age af first birth. 

Thejneasure of age at first birth used here does not include children 
who were given up for adoption shortly after birth, who were stillborn, who 
died in early ' childhood , or those, who were sent to live outside fehe respondent's 
household.-^ Own children of the respondent cannot be disl^inguished f^om 

adopted children. W e are, then, in effect, measuring the impact of the ^ge* at 

^ 1. Although women who reported having children at one point but not at 
age 18, . 21, or 24, when family size measurements were made, xvere dropped from 
the NLS sample, their numbers are of interest. Twenty -nine of 1,201 women who 
reported a child at kn earlier age no longer had that child living with them 
at age 24. > Similarly 35 of 909 mot-hers>ad "lost" a child by age 21, and 43 
of 393 had -"lost" a child "by age 18. We simply do not know what happened to 
these children* " ,. 
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which a. young woman cakes on the dut;Les and responsibilities of r^otherhood. 



or becomes a mother in a social sense. The variable used here should be a fairly 
unbiased .measure of sociological , if not of biological, motherhood, 

' / 

panel Study of Income Dynamics > The measure of age at first birth 



was' determined differently for wives and for female heads. For the 1701 
women in the sample who completed the survey 'for wives in 1976, the age of her 
oldest child as reported by the wife was subtracted from the wife's age. No - 
similar information was available for female household heads; consequently the 
measure of age at first birth for the 773 women who were household heads in 
1976 was based on the household record. If a first birth occurred during the 
survey years, the woman's age in the year of the birth was assigned. Other- 
wise, the household record for 1968 was searched for the age of the oldest 
child and this age was subtracted from the woman's own age. Since womeA in 
the sample in 1968 could have been as old as 42 in that year^, it is* possible 

that some. of their children would have grown up and left. home. This, of 

< I? 
course, would result in an incorrect assignment of age at first birth. This 

would only be a problem for heads approximately 32 to 42 years of age in 1968--* 

38 percent of the sample of female household heads or 12 percent of the total 

sample o5 women. However, the children most likely to be missed are those 

born to the youngest mothers, since they are most likely to have groxm up ^nd - 

left home before their mothers tirrned 40, Because of "this problem analyses are done 

not just for all women but separately for womenjfeider age 35 and age 35 or 

older: analyses on younger women should not be affected by this problem^ 

Analyses, on wive^- are also .^tinaf fected, 
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Comparison of Age at First Birth Distributions with Current Population R eports 

V\ ^ — 

^viTible 2 presents the weighted proportions of women in t^e NLS and PSID 
samples in several age-at*f irs t-birth categories. These distributions can 
be compared with distributions calculated from data from the 1971 and 1975 
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Current popuj-ation Reports for first births that occurred after the year 1960. 

Tlie distributions are strikingly similar , ' althoiigh hoth the NLS and 'pSID sam- 

W . .. 

pies have' a higher proportion of births among women atiVilder ages.^ The high- 
er A ^ 
est proportion occurs among^he total PSID sample, which, as noted above, is v 

probably elevated by the loss of some early births among older family hea/ils. 

The young women in the NLS and in the young women PSID sub-sample have few 

first births that occurred as early as 1960, Since the younger the sample, * 

\ 

( . ■ 

tba more likely the wom^n would have participated in the trend toward delayed ' " 

childbirth (Bureau of the Census, 1978), it seems likely that' some of the dif- ^ 
ference represents true societal changes over time. While the overall corres- 
pondence of the NLS and PSID data with Census Bureau data is most encouraging, 
it should be kept in mind that some inaccuracy due to coding and" missing in- 
formation was unavoidable.'' As t^ways , our results should be considered withia j 
the context of the findings of other researchers, as well as that of the researcher' 
expectations. 



Tab-t-e 2; 
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The Distribution of Women by their Age 
at First Birth, 1971 and 1975 Current 
Population Survey (First Births Occurring 
After 1960), National Longitudinal Survey 
and Panel Study of Income Dynamics 



Jifne at FiT^V Birth 1971 CPS 



.128 
.0.95 
.259 
.518 



1975 CPS 



.129 
.092 
.248 
.530 



NLS 



.113 
.095 
.186 
.607 



PSID 



at age 24- Total 



35 



.112 .113 

.062 .071 

.214 .212 

.633 .605 
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O.ther Variables , #, 



•Because the age of the res^ndent at-iher first birth and first marriage 
mtist be obtairf^d from household record data, there is s^me unavoidable inac- 
curacy inherent in the construction of the variable that measures pif^'arital 
pregnancy. First births that occur in the same year as first marriages are 
coded "ambiguous," since it is unclear whether or not conception preceded the 
marriage. ^ 

Other variables used in the analysesffare defined irv^ the Appendix. Means,- 
^^andard deviations, and variable de^i^^^ircf ons are reported in Appendix Table 1 
for NLS respondents. PS ID statistics are presented in Appendix Table 2. 



r 
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RESULTS 



The Simple Association Between Age at First' Birth and Family Size 

Table 3 presents Mata on the mean number of children that NLS respondents 
have at ages 18, 21, and 24, dep^ding/on the woman's age at the birth of her 
first child, for the tJtal sample and'^ by t^ace and socioeconomic status. The 
association between age ^t first bir|^h atid latei;;^amily size^Vis atrong' and 
monotq^ic; there are^ no exceptix)ns to the trend ^among any of the sub-groups. 
Also, blacks and respondents from ixjwer status family backgrounds seem to 

have larger family sizes; these tendencies conform to results of other re- 

\ 

searchers (Bumpass, 1969; Rindfuss, 1975). V. 

Table 4 presents similar results for PSID women, first for the total 
sample and then separately for younger and for older women, the latter group being 
the only group likely to have completed childbearing* However, the association be- 
tween age at first birth and number of children is strong c.mong >oth age groups. 
Moreover, the association is again strong aqaong all of the sub-groups stratified 
on race and socioeconomic background. Overall, among women aged 35 to 52, the 
youngest mothers average three children more than mothers who began family 
• building after age 23. The association appears to be stronger among white 
mothers, but small sample sizes undermine this comparison; we will consider 
this question again later. 

Table 5 reports the mean number of children by 18, 21, and 24 among. NLS 
respondents by the timing of the first birth relative to the first marriage. 
These data suggest that thelargest difference in later fertility is between 
those conceiving premaritally (and thus having either premarital or ambigu- 
ously-timed first births) and those having clearly post-marital first births. 
This trend beconjes most pronounced at age 24. / 
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'* .Table 3: Number of Children by Ages is', 21 

»^ First Birth, by Race, and by Socioeconomic Background 

, ' i. (National Lqpgitudihal Survey) 



, arjd 24 by Respondent'' s Age at 

ES)-. 



/ 



Ags^of RcspondsnC 

4C Flrat Birth 



KLL RACZS 
<15 
16-17 

la 

19-20 
21-23 



ac agtt 18 



^ l.'fi , (51) 
-l.l (213) 



Number of Children... 
... at age 2 1 



2.6 
1.3 
1.4 
1.1 



(34) 
(163) 
(175) 
(353) 



3-0 
2.1 



(48) 
(167) 
(179) 
(351) 
(396) 



KLL WHITES 
<i5 
16-17 
18 

^ 19-20 
21-23 



Lov SES 



<15 
16-17 
18 
19-20 
21-23 



Medluo/Hlgh S£S 

£15 
16-17 
18 
19-20 



1.^6 
l.O 



1.7 
1.0 



1.4 
1.0 



(22) 
(157) 



(10) 
(42) 



(10) 
(96) 



J 



2.2 


(19) 


2.8 


(32) 


1.8 


(119) 


2.5 


(131) 


1.4 


(150) 


2.1 


(156) 


1.1 


(301) 


1.3 


(310) 






1.2 


(362) 


2.4 


>7) / 


3.1 


' (10) 


2.0 




2.6 


(57) 


1.6 


(39) ' 


2,2 


(42) 


1.1 


(71) 


1.7 


(80) 






1.4 


(67) 


2.3 


' (7) 


2.5 


(14) 


1.7 


(66) 


2.4 


(62) 


1.3 


(94) 


2.0 


(94) 


1.1 


(W6) 


1.3 


(200) 






1.1 


(261) 



ALL BLACKS 
<L5 
16-17 

18 • 
19-20 
21-23 



1.6 
1.1 



(29) 
(57) 



3.0 
2.0 
1.6 
1.2 



(16) 
(43) 
(24) 
(53) 



3.6 
2.9 
2.5 

1.9 
1.2 



(16) 
(36) 
(23) 
(41) 
(34) 



Low SlES 

<15 1.8 (14) 3.1 (7) 3.3 (8) 

16-17 l.a. (22) 2.1 (20) 2.8 (21) 

iS ' 1-6 (12) 2.6 (13) 

l?-20 1.2 (23) 2.0 (19) 

21-23 1.3 (14) 

M«diuB/High SES 

£15 1.3 (6) - (3) ^ (3) 

1-1 (16) 1.3 (9) 2.5 (6) 

13 1.8 (8) 2.3 (8) 

1^20 1.2 (20) 1.8 (14) 

^^•^ 1.2 < 13) 



V 



vw: a < 5 
-1 a - 0 



Q SES sMSurttd 4« chm aaan o£ four varliblM— occupaclan of h&ad of hou««hold, oochcr's 

ERIC educAdott, fach«r'i tducacloa, and prsscnea of reading macerlala ta ch* hom« of origin. 

^jiiiii.ji!!briij,iij VarlAbXM w«r« scandtrdl^sd co hav« a naan of 10 and a ac^uidard davlaclaa of 3« 

5^9 la para&chuM. 
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Mean Nurabor of Children by Age at First Birth, 

Race, Paretitdl Soc lo-£conomlc Background (?SES) 

and Age of Woman In 1976^ (TaneL Study of Income Dynamics) 



Age of Respondent 
ac First Birth 

all' races 



V^Il Wpmen 22-52 in 1 976 



Vomen 22-34 in 1976 Wonen 35-32 in 1976 




A. 2 (37) 

4.3 (268) 

3.3 (168) 

3.2 (529) 
2.9 (585) 

2.3 (655) 



4.2 
4.6 



(24) 
(219) 



3.2 (137) 

3.2 (460) 
2.9 (545) 

2.3 (516) 



3.1 (18) 

2.8 (103) 

2.5 (77) 
2.4 (229) 
2.1 (221) 

1.6 (153) 



2,9 (14) 

2.6 (74) 

2.4 (62) 

2.4 (197) 

2.1 (206) 

1.6 (146) 



5.3 (19) 

5.5 (164) 

4.0 (91) 

p. 9 (300) 

•^3.4 (363) 

2.^ (502) 



5.9 (10) 
5.6 (144) 
3.9 (75) 
3.8 (263) 
3.3 (338) 
2.6 (370) 



Low SES .'-^ 

15 
16-17 

18 
19-20 
21-23 
*: 24 

Mediiw/High PSES 

:< 15 
16-17 V 

18 ..^ 
19-20 
21-23 
24 

ALL BLACKS 

:S 15 
16-17 
18 
19-20 
21-23 
fc 24 

Low SES 



5.1 (7) 

3.5 (47) 

3.5 (40) 

3.8 (113) 

3.3 (141) 

2.4 (124) 



3.4 (15) 
4.9 (166) 
3.1 (91) 
3.0 (326) 
2.7 (393) 
2.3 (380) 



4.3 (13) 
4.0 (^9) 
3.7 (32) 
3.2 (69) 
3.2 (40) 
2.2 (139) 



" (4) 

2.8 (23) 

3a (15) 

3.0 (35) 

2.3 (26) 

1.6 (19) 



2.7 (10) 

2.4 (49) 

2.2 (45) 

2.3 (158) 
2.1 (179) 
1.6 (124) 



3.6 (4) 
3.3 (29) 
2.7 
2.2 



(15) 
(32) 
1.8 (15) 
1.3 (7) 



4.3 



(3) 
(24) 



3.7 (25) 
4.2 (82) 



3.5 
2.6 



(115) 
(105) 



4.6 (6) 
5.9 (116) 

4.1 (46) 

3.7 (167) 

3.2 (214) 
2.6 (256) 



4.6 (9) 

5.1 (20) 
4,6 (17) 
4.0 (37) 
4.0 (25) 

2.2 (132) 
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t< 15 
16-17 
18 
19-20 
21-23 
24 

Medium/High SES 

2 15 
16-17 

18 
19-20 
21-23 
i 24 

Total Cases - 2242 

■ N'a In nflrAnhh^a 



4.0 (7) 
4.0 (25) 
3.7 (19) 
3.7 (27) 
3.2 (19) 
2.6 (20) 



4.1 



(4) 
(23) 



3.7 (U) . 

2.3 (35) 

2.9 (15) 

2.1 (116) 



24 



- (3) 

3.6 (13) 

2.6 (8) 
2.1 (10) 

1.7 (6) 
-- (4) 



3.0 



2.2 
1.7 



(1) 
(16) 



2.8 (6) 



(17) 

(6) 

(2) 



-- (5) 

4.4 (13) 

4.5 (11) 
4.7 (16) 
4.0 (U) 
2.9 (16) 



6.5 

3.4 
3.7 
2.1 



(3) 

(7) 

(5) 

(19) 

(9) 

(114) 
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Table 5: Number of Children by Ages 18, 21, and 24 
by Age at First Birth Relative to Age at 
First Marriage, by Race, and by ^Soc*loeco- 
nomic Background (SES) (Weighted.) 



Age ac First Birch 
Relative Co Abe at 
First Marriage 

ALL RA(*SS 

Premari tal 
Amb iguous 
?o^t-aari tal 



Aj^e 13 



1.2 
1.1 
1.1 



^35) 
(98) 
(76) 



N'umber of Children by, 
. . .Aze 21 



1.6 (129) 
1.5 (274) 
L.3 (303) i 



. .Aize 24 



2.3 

■1.1 
1.5 



(163) 
(405) 
(570) 



ALL OHITES 



Premarital 
A.-ab iguous 
?os t-carital 



1.2 
1.1 
1.1 




1.3 
L.4 
1.3 



(64) 
(233) 
(232) 



2.1 
2.0 
1.5 



(97) 
(-364) 
(530) 



Low SZS 



Premarital 
Amb iguous 
Pos t-fT-ar i tal 

Medium ci Hizh SES 

Premari tal 
Acib iguous 
Post-ciarital 



1.6 
1.1 
1.1 



1.0 
1.1 
1.1 



(5) 
(22) 
(22) 



(13) 
(53) 
(36) 



1.3 
L. 7 
1.3 



li3 
1.3 
1.2 



(13) 
(53) 
(90) 



■ (39) 
(158) 
(139) 



2.2 
1.7 



2.1 
1.9 
1.4 



(31) 
(105) 
(119) 



(56) 
(217) 
(353 ) 



ALL BLACKS 

Premarital / 1.3 (5 9) 1.9 (65) 2.5 (56) 

Ambis'jous 1.4 (18) 1.6 (41) 2.3 (41) 

Post-marital 1.4 (7) 1.5 (27) 1.3 (40) 

Low SES "* 

Premarital . 1.3 (24) 2.0 (29) 2.5 (34) 

■ Acb iguous 1.3 (10) 1.7 (19) 2.5 (20) 

Post-marital ^ (3) 1.3 (13) 1.9 (17) 

:<edi'-mi 5t Hijh SES 



Premarital- 1:2 (16) 1.6 (13) 2.3 d?) 

Ambiguous " 1.5 (5) 1.5 (15) 2.1 (13) 

Post-marital u-^ (1) 1.2 (^6) 1.3 (14) 
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^ TabLes 6 and 7 focus on the fertility of PS ID women from a slightly cftf- 

ferent perspective. In Table 6, the proportion of ::^others who have second and 
third births is reported according to the woman's age when sh^ boro her first 
child. As one would expect from the cables already presented, women who become 
mothers at a young age are cons iderably ^^lore likely to have additional chil- 
dren. In fact, among those women who bore their first, child while 15 or younger, 
nearly all had a second birth and the overwhelming majority went on to have 
a third child as well. (Regrettably, coding ^problems preclude study of the 

Table 6: Percent of Respondents Having at Least One Child 
Who Have a Second or Third Live Birth, by Age 
At First Birth and Race (Panel Study of Income 
Dynamics) / 

Age at First 
^ Birth 



<15 . 
16-17 
18 

19-20 
21-23 
i24 





Percen t 


Who 


Have a 


Second Birth 






All 


Women 




Whites 


Blacks 


93% 


(71) 




100% (21) 


90% 


(50) 


93 


(233) 




95 


(118) 


92 


(115) 


91 


(175) 




92 


(103) 


90 


(72) 


89 


(438) 




90 


(313) 


87 


(125) 


86 


(460) 




87 


(353) 


80 


(107) 


67 


(246; 




66 


(203) 


70 


(43) 




Percent 


Who 


Have a 


Third Birth 






All 


Women 




Whites 


Blacks 



115 83% (71) 90% (21) 80% (50) 

16-17 71 (233) 64 (118) 79 (115) 

18 71 (175) 68 (103) 76 (72) 

19-20 63 (438) 63 (313) 63 (125) 

21-23 52 (460) 49 (353) 63 (107) 

^4 35 (246) 33 (203) 42 (43) 
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fourth parity,) Among mothers who delayed their first birth until at least 

T 

^ge 24, about two-thirds w^nt on to have a second birth and only a third had 
a third birth- This suggests that the current trend toward delay of the first 
bir^into the late twenties among many American women (U,S, Bureau of the 
Census, 1978) may have a substantial impact on completed family size- More 
pertinent to the question of the effects of teenage motherhood, these data . 
make it clear that it is not just a few young mothers who go on to have at 

least moderate sized families, but the majt>rity of young mothers who have at 

) 

least three children. Again, the trend is mono tonic and virtually without 
exception. 

^ The string of tables indicating a strong association between fertility 

and age at first childbirth is interrupted by Table 1. In this ^alysls of 
chlldbearlng, age at first birth hA no effect- 
Table 7 reports the mean number of years between births for those women 
who have had (in the top half of the table) a first and a second child and 
Cin ^e bottom half of the table) those who have had a second and a third 
birth. These ni»bers are crude, since they coiUd only be produced by sub- 
tracting the age of each child from the age of the mother. However, the 
interval lengths and race differences ^found with these data correspond to those 
found in Census Bureau tabulations (U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1978). Moreover, 
our results correspond to results obtained from the 1970 National Fertility 
Study (Bumpass et al . , 1978), although their data include both open and closed 
intervals, while Table 7 is based only on intervals closed by a live birth. 

In short, the. data in Table 7 suggest tha|j^ age at first childbirth has no 
effect on childspacing. Women who proceed from one parity to the next seem to 
have that subseqxient birth two to three years after^ the previous birth, re- 
gardless of the woman's age at first childbirth. Perhaps this reflects a 
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Table 7: Mean Years Between Births Among 
^ Women Proceeding to the Next 

Parity by Age at Fir-s4: Birth and 
^ Race (Panel Study of Income 

Dynamics) " 



Age at First 

Btrth All Women , Whites Blacks 

Years BetweenXFirs t and Second Births 



^nXFirst an 

\5 



115 . 2.62 (66) 2.37 (21) 2.48 (45) 

16-17 2.93 (217,) 3.45 (112) 2.29 (105) 

18 2.63 (160) 2.56 (95) 3.20 (65) 

19-20 2.72 ('391) 2.87 (282) 1.94 (109) 

21-23 , 2.77 (394y. 2.85 (308) 1.99 (86) 

124 2.60 (164) 2.59 (138) 2.36 (30) 



Years Between Second and Third Births 



55 2,90 (59) !J.32 (19) 2.19 (40) 

16-17 2.71 (166) 2.85 (75) 1.60 (91) 

18 3.01 (125) 3.59 (70) 2.81 (55) 

19-20 2.93 (276) 3.15 (197) 1.79 (79) 

21-23 . 2.96 (241) 3,20 (174) ^.23 (67) 

224 ^ 2.37 (86) 2.49 (68) 1.59 (18) 



societal norm that children should be sufficiently close together to be play- 
mates. If. so, a te^enage mother mlght_;^t wish to delay a djubsequent birth any 
more, than any other mother. And an older mother ^o^ir^t want a repeat pregnancy 
about as soon as a young mother. If this is the case, societal programs^ 
directed at delay of the second birth may meet resis^t'ance on the part of 

i 

young mothers who do not wish to delay family building even if they have not 
completed high school. In effect, delay of the second birth might require 
delay of the first. Clearly we need to know mof^e about the motivations under- 
lying the childbearlng of teenage mothers. Even though a first pjregnancy may 
have been unintended, the second .birth may be Very intentional. 

The critical difference appears to lie in the tendency of teenage mothers 
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to continue on to higher parities*^ Consequently , even if their childspacing 
intervals approximate those of older women at the same parity, early child- 
bearers appeal to end up with substantially larger families. However, we have 
thus far not controlled for other factors that influence fertility behavior. 
Do teenage mothers seem to have larger families even when social and demographic 
factors are controlled?. 



1. Other researchers use the term "pace of ^Childbearlng" (Bumpass et al . , 1978; 
Trussell and Menken, 1978) to describe the proportion of women who have a biirth 
within a specified duration after the last birth. They find that teenage 
mothers have' more births during an interval than older mothers. Our results, 
though not duration-specific, also show higher proportions of teenage mothers 
proceeding to higher parities. It is not clear that "pace" is the word to 
describe this tendency, thoxigh, since neither our results nor those of Bumpass 
e£al. , (1978, Table 2) sl^ow substantive differences ' in jpiean interval length by 
age at first birth among women proceecjing to each parity. It would be useful 
for policy purposes to have other researchers with more accurate data on the 
timing of fertility to evaluate interval length by age at first birth among 
only those women who ptbceed to a particular parity • 
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The Association Between Age at First Birth and Family Size Gontrolltng for 
Other Factors 

In Tables 8-11 the Initial association between family size and age at 
first childbirth is tested in multiple regression models Including Important 
control variables. In analysis of both the NLS and PSID women, the Importance 
and statistical significance of age at first birth a^re retained even with the 
contf'dls. For example, in Table 8, it can be seen that respondents having 
a first birth at age^ 15 or younger have an average of 1.25 more children by 
age 2^* than wimen whose first child was born when they were age 21 to 23. 
The impact of age at first childbirth is far greater than the effect o^age 
at first marriage. Of course, we do not know how many children these women 
will end up with when they are done having children, which makes it important 
to look at the PSID analyses shown in Tables 9 and 10. 

In Table 9, four regressions were run on the same sample of PSID women, 
once without age at first birth or age at first marriage, once with both var- 
iables, onCe with age at marriage only, and once with age at first birth only. 
These results confirm the NLS analysis in several ways. First, it is clear 
that age at first childbirth is a critical determinant o|f family size. More- 
over, it again appears to be age at first birth rather than age at first mar- 
riage that is the critical factor/ Further, in the PSID sample that includes 
older women, the size of the "Age at First' Birth" coefficients is even larger 
than in the NLS regression. For example, NLS women whose first child was born 
when they were 15 or younger had 1.25 more children on the average than women 
who delayed until they were age 21 to 23. PSID women 15 or younger at first 
childbirth had appr^imately two children mc^W^th an women who delayed until 
they were 2J. to 23. This conclusion is strengthened by the data presented 
in Table 10. 

In Table 10, PSID women are divided according to their current age at the 
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Table 8: Partial Regrosslon Coefficients (Standardized 

•^d Unstandardlzed) Relating the Number of Children 
at Age 24 on Age at First Birth, Age at First Mar- 
riage and Controls for Respondent Background- Mothers 
Only (National Longitudinal Survey) 



Independent Variables 

Age at first birth (dummy variables) 

^ 15 
16-17 

18 

19-20 
21-23 



V 



Age at first marriage 

<15 
16-17 
18 

19-20 
21-23 

Parental socio-economic status 
Farm background at 14 (1 *■ yes) 
Education (years completed) at age 24 
Number of siblings 

Premarital or ambiguous timing of ^irst ^ 
pregnancy relative to marriag^l « yes) 

Ever-divorced or separated by 24 

Age in 1968 

Southern residence (1 5 yes) 
Race (1 » white) 

> 

Constant ^ , 

r2 

F 
N 

* p < .05 
** p < .01 
i<-k* p <.001 
a = omitted category 



1.25 
,98 *** 

.57 *** 
. 36 
a 



.38 
.21 

.19 
a 

.01 

.07 

.02* 

^17-*^- 
-.13 

.05 ** 
-.17 -'V* 
-.32 *** 
1.71 



.418 
36.89 
889. 



Betas 



.27 *** 
.38 *** 
, 22 *** 

.18 "** 

a ' 



.07 

.09 

.16 *** 
.10 
a 

.03 

.03 

. . 16*** 
.05* 

.09 ** 
-.05 

.07 ** 
■.09 ** 

.12 
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Table 9: Partial Regression Coefficients 
of Number of Children on Family 
at First Birth and Age at First 
Dynamics) Mothers Only 



(Standardized and Una tandardized) 
Background, With and .Without Age ^ 
Marriage (Panel Study of Income 



9^ 



•c ririt Birth 

<15 
16-17 
18 

19-20 
21-23 
>24 



riric BLrch or Afa «t 
b btta 



Wtch Aga «c rir»c 



Wlcb Afa «c 
Pint BLrth 
Oily 



2.296*** 
1.377*** 
1.215*** 
.803*^ 



ba ta 



.185* 

.207* 
.201* 



With A«a at ririt 
Birth and with Aga 

b batii 



2.829*** 
2.4^8*** 
1.494*** 
1.292*** 
.834*** 



.205* 
.452* 
.224* 
.312* 
.209* 



Aga ac Harrlaga 

3^ 
16-17 
18 

19-20 
21-23 
^4 

RttUt loiter 

(I " fraacaac 
4 " laaic) 

Raca (1 " vhlca) 

Raltfloa (X • Catbolic) 

FlraC Birth PraaArlCAl 



Paraacal Socio- 
EcotMMlc StaCiaa 

Fazw BAckcrouad 
(1 « fani) 

SoaChara Backgrotjad 
aouch) 



1(1 • aouc 
' NUBbar of I 
Jk«a La 19f^ 

Educad' 



Iblloia 

< 12 jaara 
- X2 ^aara 



-.022 
-.218 

.681* 
•.007 

-.013 

.083 



-.016 
-.045 

.174* 
-.001 

-.016 

• .020 



.417*** - .111*** 
.048** .065** 
^067*t* .283*** 



\ 



1.470*** 
1.309*** 
1.042*** 
.764*** 
.414**« 



.043 
.331** 
.701*^ 
,603*** 



-.010 



1.220*** 
.118 



.311*** 
.034 



.060 

.473*** 

.055** 

.^78*** 

,637*** 

.039 



.137*** 

.210*** 
.193*** 
.102** 



.030 
.068** 
.179*** 
,082*** 

.012 
.014 

.126*** 

.075** 

.330*** 



.175* 
.Oil 



- .044 
-.278* 

.360*** 
-.377* 

.004 

.067 

.434*** 
.070*** 
.090*** 

.417*** 

? .oas 



-.031 
-.057* 

.143*** 
-^031* 

-.005 

^.016 

-.116*** 

.382*«« 

.106*** 

-.024 



.411 
.092 
.028 
.036 
.100 
a 



.044 
.237* 
.540** 
.463* 

.005 
.069 

.416** 
.071** 
.091** 



,449*** 
.081 - 



-.04A 
-.021 
-.006 
-.009 
.023 
■ 



.031 
.04A* 
.138*** 
.063* 

.006 
.016 

.111*** 
.097*** 
.382*** 



.114* 
.023 



> U yM 



Eaployad aarly la 
■arrlM* d • 



Coaacant 



.239** 



- .064** 



.389 

47.651 
.258 

U58 



-.114- 



.030 



- .642 

42.949 
.309 

1636 



.042 



.011 



- 1.283 

59.061 
.380 

U58 



.0i9 



.008 



- 1.346 

45.861 
«382 

1658 



* « p < 



.05 
.01 
p < .001 



a - oslCtad catagorr 
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tLme of the 1976 Lntervlew. ^, Tho coefficients for the younger women are sim- 
ilar to those for the young NLS women, while the coefficient's for the older 
women are considerably larger. Women 15 to 52 who bore their first child at 
age 15 or younger have families that are larger by more than two children, on 
the average, compared to women who delay^ childbearing until age 21 to 23. 
Compared to^women who delayed to age 24 or later, families of the youngest 
mothers are larger by more than three children, even after numerous other 
/factors are controlled. It certainly does not appear that early chil<i'^earer3 
simply acquire an early lead that they subsequently lose as later-bearing 
women complete their families . 

Not only are the magnitudes of the "Age at First Birth*' coefficients 
large, but the variable makes a substantial contribution to the variance 
explained (see Table 9). When added to the basic equation (without age at 

first birth or age at first marriage) that age at first birth variable in- 

' . 2 

creases the R by .122 (from .258 to .380), which represents nearly a f if ty ^ 

percent improvement in the variance explained by the equation. In comparison, 

the "Age at Marriage" variable, even when added alone, produces an improvement 

2 

of only .051 in the R , a 20 percent improvement. When "Age at First Birth" 



is already in the equation, the addition of "Age at Marriage" adds essentially 
nothing to the R^, .nor are the <;oef f icients for **Age atNl^rriage" statistically 
significant, 

- In Table 11, Che association between age at first childbirth and later 

familjr size is examined separately for blacks and whites. It appears from 
this analysis that an early birth has less impact on the family size of black 
women. . This is not because of less variation in family size among blacks 
(Blacks^ mean number of children * 2.98; standarfl" deviation « li^34. Whites: 
mean « 3,04; standard deviation =« 1.72), 
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T;ible 10: Partial Regression Coeftictents (S candard izod aiui Uns tandar<l iiunl) oi 
Number of Children on Family 'Background , Domograpliic Cliaractier is t ics , 
and Age at First Birth, tor Women 22-34 and 35-52 (Panel, Study of 
Income Dynamics) 



Ind<p€adgnc Varlablea 
Ag« at First Birth 




Religiosity (1 - Greatest, 4 - Least) 

Race (1 - White) 

Religion CI - Catholic) 

First Birth Premarital ^ 

Parental Socioeconomic Status 

Farm Background (1 - Farm) 

Southern Background (1 - South) 

Number of Siblings 

Age in 1976 

EducaCion 

% 

<12 years 
■12 years 
>12 years 

Employed Early In Marriage (1 - Yea) 
Constant 

* - p < .05 
*♦ ■ p < .01 
• p*^< .001 

a ooLlttad category 



Respondencs Aged 
b beta 



1.540*** 
I.IAO*** 
.939*** 
, 865*** 
.618*** 
a 

- .021 

- .249 
.122 

-^.064 

- .013 
.062 

- .209* 
.024 
.128*** 



.328* 
.062 
a 



. 214*** 
.355*** 
.258*** 
.365*** 
.258*** 
a 

- .024 

- .078 
.048 

- .018 

- .028 
.023 

- .092* 
.050 

. 358*** 



.126* 
.029 
a 



.115 

- 1.820 

14.100 
.258 
619. 



.050 



RespqndenCs Ag^cd- 35-'j2 
b beta 



3. 110*** 
2.681*** 
1.573*** 
1.275*** 
.818*** 
a 

- .052 
-•.369* 

.658*** 

- .387 

- .006 
j.095 

- '.5'i9*** 

.073** 
.061*** 



, 186*** 
.450*** 
. 203*** 
.273*** 
,188*** 
a 



.336 

- .089 

a 

- .091 



.082 
.023 
a 

- .022 



.129 

30.44 
.337 
1,036. 
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Table LI : PatClal R««r«»aion Coe C f Ic Xunt« (Standurii lz«d ami Un»C;intl«rd Ued) i>f Nuratxr 

of Children on Family Backgroiind. DemoKcnpUlc Characcer Istlca, .md Ah*s *it Ktrac 
Birth, by Rac* <P«n«l Study ot Incomia Dyniialca) 



Blacks 



Independent V^rljblca 
Age et First Birth 

16-17 
18 

19-20 
21-23 
>24 



V 



1.811** 

1.763*** 

1.589*** 

.926* 

.828 

A 



beta 



.179** 
.319*** 
.237*** 
.192* 
.13 7 
a 



2.712*** 
2.351*** 
1.276*** 
1.208*** 
.755*** 
a 



hot a 



.176*** 
.436*** 
.192*** 
. 301*** 
.199*** 
a 



Religiosity (1 - Greatest, 4 - Least) 

Rflligion (1 - Catholic) 

First Blf^h Premarital 

Parental Socioeconomic Status 

Farm Background (1 - Farm) ^ 

Southern Background (1 • South) 

Number of Siblings 

Age in 1976 

Education 

<12 yean 
-12 years 
>12 years 

Employed Early in Marrlags (1 - Yes) 
Cons cant 



* ■ p < 
** ■ p < 
- p < 



.05 
.01 
.001 



a - omitted category 



.139 
.038 
.165 
.019 
.A51 
.184 
.055 
.102*** 



.472 
.122 
a 



.813* 

- 1.170 



7.880 
.381 
222. 



.076 
.004 
.034 
.018 
.090 
.039 
.063 
*357*** 



.113 
.031 
a 



- .188* 



.041 

.536*** 

.394 

.004 

.034 

.461*** 

.079*** 

.089*** 



.11 



.030 

, 145*** 

.042 

.006 

.008 

.115*** 

.387*** 



.354** .091** 
.059 - .017 



.032 



1.51 



47.580 
.394 
1.434. 
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As In Che case of education (Moore e_t id . , 1978), an early birth .simply neems t 
liavo a .sLronger impact on tho life oi ihc younjj; white motht^r tlian It: does on 
the young black mother. Nevei*thc less . although thvi coi?i'Licit5ntJj art* .snialltir 
for black mothors than tor white mothers, tho age at first childbirth var- 
iable U an important predictor of ultimate family size among both groupfs . The 
only other predictors of family sizB that approach age at first birth in mag- 



nitude among black women are being employed in the early years of marriage and 
age cohort. The effect of the woman's age is particularly dramatic, each 
decade of age difference being associated with a family size difference of 
one child. This difference in part reflects incomplete families among younger women 
of course, but it presumably also reflects the recent secular decline in fer- 
tility. The measure of employment early in marriage is intriguing because 
the significance of this variable disappeared for all other sub-groups when 
age at first birth was included in the regression. Since 72 percent of the 
black women in our sample did work early in marriage, those who were not era- 
ployed appear to be an interesting higf^ fertility sub-group worthy of further 
analysis. 



V 
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Tlie Impact of Other Varlahlt^M 

Although the list of variables lu our analyscH Ls not a long one, the 
variance explained in substantial, running In the 40 percent range, though the 

dips to .285 for the young PSID women. Moreover, the results are fairly 
consistent across analyses. 

In every analysis, the measure of parental socio-economic status Is un- 
related to family size. However, whites consistently have smaller families 
than blacks.^ Better educated women also tend to have smaller families, 
although this association is not statistically significant among black women 
and only borders on significance among older wom^-r-' Among young women and white 
women the effect is substantial. The effect of education here is, of course, 
over and above the effect of age at first birth itself. This suggests that an 

early birth has an indirect effect on family size through its negative effect 

2 

on education, in addition to its direct effects 

Having a farm background is consistently unrelated to family size; however 
being from the South tends to be associated with lower fertility among whites, 
net of other factors. Coming from a large family also predicts to having a 
relatively large family, at least among whites. Number of siblings exerts 
a weak influence on the family size of the young NLS women, but not the PSID 



1. -^ Although the mean family size of black and white women in the PSID 
sample is virtually the same, there is a significant race coefficient in the 
family size regression denoting smaller family sizes for whites. This is due 
to the age distribution of PSID women. The black sample contains a higher 
proportion of young women than the white sample does, and young women are, of 
course, less likely to have completed childbearing. When respondent age is 
statistically controlled, the cojef ficient <ifor race becomes significant. 

2. This hypothesis is^ explicitly tested with path analytic technique* 
in Hofferth and Moore, 1978. 
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I 

ViMinK women. 1 L Im primarily .imoiirt tJu* wdiiumi i>v/<t .ik»' ^'^ tli^it. t ln» winnau -i dwii 
,iauiliy .-il;^e i.s .ifjMociatoil ullh a lar^tn* Tainlly [)rtM!rcaL li>!i , 

rho Linpact of n* 1 Lglon t)n ffrt.Llltiy is an 1 nt:i.»ri»M tilnn i.'ifiiu*, one thai 
cannot bt; approached tising tlio MLo data. ilowcvor. tlu» IVUI) data include rniMsiirt'M 
qL both ralLgiostty a,s measured by church attendance and of reLL>?lou:J af- 
tlllaLion, The frequency of church attenilance L3 con^j i :j tent ly unrelatetl to f:imlly 
size among all of the PSID sub-groupa , preaumably because faSf^hfulnoss does not 
imply adherence to any particular norm regarding family size. However, white 
women who Identify themselves as Catholic tend to have larger families, a trend 

moat notable among older women. This is in line with other evidence documenting 

^^^^^ 

a recent convergence in the contraceptive practices of Catholics and non- 
Catholics (Westoff and Jones, 1977). 

Also in line with evidence documenting dramatic declines in the fertility 
of American women during recent years is the significant coefficient for the 
age of the woman in every sub-group analyzed. Even in the regressions conducted 
'among women stratified on the basis of their age, there is still an impact 
of age cohorts The age cohort coefficient is considerably larger for young 
►3 women compared to older women, but approximately equal for blacks and whites. 

Two other variables were only available for inclusion in analyses on one 
of the data setis. Whether the respondent had even been divorced could be 
determined with a fair degree of accuracy, for NLS women. It was expected that 
women exposed to a period of non-marriage would have lower fertility ; however , 
no statistical support for this hypothesis was found. 

Another variable, incltided only in the PSID interview, measures whether 
women worked during the early years of their marriage. As the first column of 
Table 9 shows, this variable has a significant impact on family size. Howe^Vj|^, 
when age at first birth and age at first marriage are also entered into th^ 
equation, It becomes clear that employment early in marriage is strongly 
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iM)rr4» 1 a tt»ii to .iK«» .if wlUi'h -i woman lu.u r I r -i or l>oar-i hn llr-n WIumi 

i 

(h<**n» varla!)U»?i .iro luiluil<ul in t!u' t. ^'Rif* 'i I on , fniplovmiMU r.ulv in [iKirrl.im!; ' 
hiiH no tiirtluM' imparl on l.iinilv ii-if* w i r li onr i*Xir [>L ion , A;i nofrvl, wln-n hLuk 
wonyfii woro analv^eil soparatrly { :\fie Lab 1 r 11). Hio.u' Mack womrti whi) bron 
I'lnAlovtul rarlv in thdr iiuirriaKi-^ woir lound to havo laml 1 los .smaller hv n*»arlv otu 
cliirW. ^ This i:i particularly ?J I gn i I 1 can C Ln vlow ol: tho t"ai-l tiuit mo t rw [jmllctorj 
to Clie fJltrvLix^^ i^*-* black wOm*»n wo ro found to be MiKnlL'lcant (only *»dncaciv>n, 
ago at first bLrtfl>v^and wlu^thor tln» woma[i workotl tvirly in marrlaKo). ^N»rhapn 
that minority of black women not fliuUnK It i'Ss«Mitlal work aft^^r marrlaK*^' tend 
to have particularly largo fainilleii. 

In the NLS analysis, premarital timinK of thi- first birth did not iiavt' a 
significant association with fertility by age ?A . However, women having oitfier 
a premarital or ambiguously timed first birth (before or in the sanie year as the 
marriage) had slightly larger families by the age of 24. PSID analyses, on the 
other hand, Indicate that a premarital first birth is associated with significantly 
lower subsequent fertility. The effect Is small and non-significant among the 
younger women in Table 10; but it is substantial, if non-significant, among the 
older women. It is possible that the impact of a premarital birth has changed 
over time; however, unavoidable coding inaccuracies may also have undermined the 
accuracy of these measured It does not seem though, that the degree of inaccuracy 
Is sufficient to account for the dramatic difference in the explanatory power of 
the age at first birth coefficient rn|.ative to the premarital timing variable. 
With our data^jililll cannot rule out timing of the first birth as a potentially 
important variable, particularly when other research suggests that it does 
affect subsequent fertility (Bumpass et al., 1978). However, the relative im- 
portance of timing versus age at first birth in these analyses does aeem clear. 
Age at first childbirth seems to be a critical determinant of fertility, while 
age at marriage and premarital timing aeem to be far less important determinants. 
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Woinrn wUo Init l.Ui* » hl^Ulhrai iUK Iv li.ivt^ :::;iMv Ic-ruiul vr«,ir-i 1 1» t t |i)r 

U ional .^h I Mb. 'ill 1 UK- ^ .ni.iitlou, t in* h'W . sMi t ; -u d|kt i v«* c i t «h t I voiuvs n 
L har.ic t tsi 1 :i t. 1 c »>! uiOfi t. ti!rnaK« iiJolluii^i ni.iv .out t i Uut .» U) uih-j 4m|uimU uupl.iniUHl 
f)lith:i. Moifuv#T, fiirlv mi)t.hiM h(>*fW miiy itirMrltt ( h»M i .iw.u i*n«t.-i s .i 1 t iri ua - 
tivf»*j to lurthoi' chlldbeai LnR. lo I hr oxLcnt that an «'aily MiLti m t <» i L r i ivi 
wtLli hi*r i»diica{. iiMi , the younK mothor ha;i if.-* L i 1^.: ^pd t hi; i anm» oL ppu i t un 1 1 i e:* 
availablt* Lo her Id lu'iaLLvelv una t t. ra^ t L vr ami [)iJorIy paid julis. T!;Lj may 
lead her Lo cenLor her •merKiuji o\\ mot herlioud . For t.hi!se rea:joiis , ioi:naK<- 
moLherM were hyp«3lhe?j L^tni lo have hL>(lurr L(.?rLLlLCv t han women who Lnlliated 
rhiidbearLnK at i laLer a«e. 

Analyses provide strong ;3iipport: for an aiiiioc Lat ion bet:w<:en an early firsL 
birth and higher snbjiequent fertility- /Wong young mociiers at age 24, those 
who were lb or younger at theli iirsL birtli have an average ot 1.25 mote chil- 
dren than women who initiated chiidbearing at age 21 to 23, With families of 
two to three children on the average, these young families are exposed ta ser- 
ious financial and emotional strains at a time when many young persons are 
Just establishing careers and families. Furthermore, the head start thesje 
teenage mothers have in family building does not seem to diminish over time. 
Among a different sample of women aged 35 to 52, mothers aged 15 or younger 
at their first birth have an average of 3 children more than women who were 
at least 24 when they became mothers, even when the effects of numerous social 
and demographic factors are statistically controlled. Women whose first child 
was born when they were 16 or 17 have an average of 2.7 more children than 
women who delayed chiidbearing to age 24, net of other factors. Overall, a- 
mong women 35 to 52, those mothers who had their first child at age 17 or 
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younger have an average of more than five children each. 

Previous work has addressed age at first marriage as a determinant of ^ 
subsequent childbear ing. Given trends toward premarital sex along with delays 
in childbearing after marriage, it was hypothesized that age at first child- 
birth would be a better predictor of fertility than age, a^t^irst marriage. In 
fact, the magnitude and statistical significance of age at first birth by far 
exceeds that of age at first marriage in these analyses. Moreover, in multivariate 
analyses, a premarital first pregnancy or birth was not found to have a strong or ^ 
consistent effect on fertility. In general, family size was found to be smaller 
among white women^ better educated women, non-Catholics, and women from more recent 
birth cohorts. Southern white women were found to have smaller families; 
however farm background was not found to affect fertility . Black women who worked 
e^ly in "marriage had smaller families than those who were not employed; how- 
eval: employment early in marriage did not affect the fertility of white women 
once age at first birth and age at marriage were considered. Older women a^d 
white women from larger families tended to have larger families themselves. 
Socioeconomic background and the frequency of church attendance were not found 
to affect fertility. 

Although teenage mothers seem to, have considerably larger families than 
women who delay childbearing into, their twenties, some evidence was found to 



suggest that the pattern of childspacing does not vary, according to age at 
first childbirth when teenage motljers are compared with other women at the 
same'Jparity . , In general, mothers tend to space births two to three years 
apart, regardless of their age at first childbirth. 

In simi, initiation of parenthood during the teen years seems to be . 
associated with considerably larger families later in life. Given the high 
cost of rearing children to adulthood , .^teenage mothers face heavy economic 
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demands over a long period of time'. The limited earning ability of parents who 
have often nof'themselves completed high school or established themselves in^ 
a job. makes poverty a likely outcome. Thus, whatever difficulties the child 
of a teenager faces as ip begins life, it appears «hat those difficulties are 
likely to be shared, and probably compounded, by the arrival of several sib- 
lings. , . . 
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Independent Variables 
Number of Childrea 

Age at First Birth 
<15 . 
16-17 
18 

19-20 
21-23 



Appendix Table 1: Means and Standard Deviations for all Variables 
Used in Analysis of Number of Children by Age 24 
(National Longitudinal Survey^ 

Definitions Mean 



Number of own children living 

with respondent 
Respondent's age at first birth, 

in years ^ 



1.808 



.042 
-147 
-157 
-307 
-347 



Age at First Marriage 
<15 

"l6-l7 
18 

19-20 
21-23 
>24 

. Premarital TimjLng 
Premarital or Amblguoua Timing 

Education ^*'">^^^ 

Number of Siblings 

Parental SocloeconomiiP Status 



Respondent's age at first 
marriage, in years 



Age in 1968 
South 

Farm Background 
Race 



Timing of first birth relative to 
first marriage (l^before marriage) 

Timing of first 'birlth relative to. 

first njarriage (Ifbe'fore or in stme year) 

■Ntmbcr of years of iithooling respondent 
has completed I r > 

Number of respondenc'' s siblings 

A 3-varlable index: occupation of head of 
household^jwhcn respondent 14, mother's 
educatlo^^ father's education. Stap- 
dardlstid to have a mean of 10 and a 
standard deviation of 3^« .774- 

Respondent's age in ye^rs in 196% 

Respondent's region of residence in 1968 

Farm residence at age 14 

Respondent's race: x^hites and^4)lack:s only 



.030 
.193 
.219 
.359 
-194 
-027' 

.143. 

.499 

11.758 

3-163 



9^974 



22.038 
-338 
-145 
.369 



o 
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Appendix Table 2 



Variables, Definitions, Means and Standard 
Deviations for Family Size Analyses 
(Panel Study of Income Dynamics) 



Ipdtptndtat VTltbltt 
RuMtbtr of Children 
A|a sc Plr«c Birth 

<15 
18 

19-20 
21-23 

Af • ac Firac MArrlAfs 

. la 

19-20 
21-23 

Afs In 1976 
early Job 



Education < 12 yaara 

- 12 yaars 

> 12 yaars 

Fai)^ Backer omd 



Rtaribar of Slbllnfa ; 
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